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AfiSTBACT 

This study examined adult-child interaction during 
story readings, specifically the complexity and richness of 
extra-script dialogue as a function of hoM familiar the child and 
adult reader have become with a particular story through repeated 
readings. Subjects were approximately 50 children, ages 3 to 6 years. 
Two-minute segments were selected from each of a series of 
tape-recorded sessions in which the child's preschool teacher or 
mother read him/her a story. Segments were tranf^cribed and analyzed 
clinically and linguistically. Besults indicated that: (1) there is a 
wide range of variation between readers and children while stories 
are being road; (2) children say more when they are familiar with the 
story, frequently reciting passages they have memorized and/or 
emitting more statements or questions; (3) readers emit about the 
same number of statements and questions wheiiher the story is familiar 
or unfamiliar; and {^-) as stories are repeated there is continuous 
growth in child-reader interaction, occurring in both concept 
indentif icaticn and language skill. This study supports tha 
speculations of other research regarding the importa'^ce of repetition 
in the language learning process. (SB) 
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Story i;c))Ot:.i L ion and Kar 1 y Lnnt^uage 

] 

Pevf- 1 o)iinonr. 
Paul 1) . Ac^.korniaii 
W.LchlLa Stale llii.ivtir:;.i l:y 



The best starting point In cxplaiiilag tlie ro5]i?arch reported in l\\Ih 
document is to state the hack^L-ound o'c lutellcctua.l curiosity that has moti 
vatcd it over the past several years. Beginning with personal experiences 
in reading to children and later stimulated by some intriguing support in 
the child development literature (Durki.n, 19.66: irwin, 1960; lodor, 1967), 
this author became convinced that reading a story to a young child and re- 
peating it several times to the point of familiarity produces a stimulus 
setting supportive of qualitatively and quantitatively more complex adult- 
child interaction. The possible significance of such a phenomenon can be 
seen in the light of research (Bernstein, 1961; Hess & Shipman, 1967; 
Milner, 1951) which points to the c^ncjusion that one of the major factors 
in early intellectual development is the quality of the specific patterns 
of verbal exchange whicii occur between children and the significant others 
around them. 

There is good suggestive support in the literature regarding the poss- 
ible advantages of repeated presentation of cliildren's stories. Irwin 
(1960), for cxampJ.ti, fovmd that the systematie reading (.)f stories .led to an 

^Thi:.^ T-'st'aich V -.wi^y^^rlA^A hy a r,r.in( fr. .in tli.- f). Dcp^nnuuMit of 
Heal til, I'duratJon an /.ell are, OtTice of Child Development (Crant No. 
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Increase in Ihc r:\tr. o\ [)1ioikmiv/ pi c.Kiuot: I r>ii ih t-w()-y<'.M ■ nhl .Inranls*. Proce- 
durally, Irwin ])rovUlc(l i;k»11i(M-s wlt.li "(.W(^ mi- i:ln'ro" ;ij)prupr Late st.orios,' al: 
least one of which w,js t.o be r(\)<l daU.y ovrr a Lwo nioiilh period. At the end 
of each two-month per ii)d » the chi..ldron were tc.sted for phoneme production, 
after which two or three new stories were [uovided. Althouf;,h the variable 
of story familiarity was not i.;Luilic.d by Irwin, liis procedure would seem to 
have insured that the experimental children received a j^.ood deal of expo- 
sure to a small number of stories. In a similar study, Fodor (1960) found 
that three months cf daily reading, to two-year-old , low-i ncomc children led 
to an increase in vocabulary growth. In the published report of his re- 
search, Fodor does not provide enough detail about his procedures to tB].l 
how often a given story was repeated. In his dissertation (Fodor, 1966), 
however, tliis detail is provided. 

"An effort was made to use all books within a giver, v jte- 
gory with equal ir:^*quency and to avoid reading the same book 
to the same child for more than two or three days in success- 
ion. (The experimenter would however, return to each book 
several days later." The number of books read during each 
session ranged from three to five. Considerable repetition of 
the same book took place. Typically, a total of 16 books was 
covered in the course of the three month experimental period. 
This was not regarded as a methodological limitation. E xten- 
sive familiarity w ith a giv en bo ok seemed to be required bgXoig. 
it^lTppea r ed to have any discernible influence on a chil d's ac- 
quisition of langu a. ge skil ls. Child ren also seemed_ t^ enjo y a 
b ook morc^ thoro u;/.ii 1^ as a consequen ce of I n creas ed repetiticm. 
For example, niany children were rept*atedly observed to grin in 
anticipation of a favorite picture about to appear on the next 
page of a familiar book — a picture about which they would then 
verbalize or to which they would then point with visible satis- 
faction, if not glee (p. 60)". (italic? added) 

Finally, a recent book by 13urkin (1966) reports on two longitudinal research 
studies aimed at assessin:;^ tlie l(!vcl of :u-hievcMnent and adjustment of child- 
ren who Jearn to-read before -rn^ering 'J. public schools, (hie af^ the aims 
of the rer.earcli was to identify ( h<' early experiences associated VvMth early 
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Durklii 1 f'ports: 

-A c-lvlhl's lon« 01 "what docs l.h.it word s . sc^m to have 

been r.tl.«uiai..l in a v.ui.ty of ways One fr.quont: " 

.iV.tc-.-cst In whole., words was the oxpc-r lanco ol be in, -J'^ 

. parcn. or an older sihl inp,. HUu-ic^ wJUcJ.. u^^^ 

voKl wore- v^cncraLly tho onns chat: led to such qarstions a,, -^l'^^^ 

doc's U say LhatV or "wha.-,s thai. wo:.dV (p. 137). (italics added) 

A pr.l.in.ina,.y sorlcs of investigation, conducted by this author and his 
.,o,.oc^,tos .(Ackor■^an, Baron, Dicker, harper. Uata.1 ^JUchmond. 1972) clearly 
bore out the suspected relationship between verbal interaction and story 
familiarity. In a variety oi: conditions a clear result emer-e-uL-wxtiu-a 
Rveater quantity oi verbal interaction occuring in story sessions where the 
book was highly familiar to the children. The research reported in the 
present document represents a continuation of the earlier studies with a 
focus on (i: maximizing the naturalness of the data collection settings. (2) 
improving the complexity and detail of the information gained with respect 
to the verbal interaction occuring in the story sessions, and (3) exploring 
the familiar-story variable under a wider range of independent variable con- 
ditionr*. 

METHOD 

D ata Poo l 

The data base for the present investigation consisted of hundreds of 
tape-recorded story sessions involving approximately 50 children between 
the ages of three and six. A two-minute segment was selected from each of 
these taped 'session, and transcribed to provide a written record of the 
interaction. Thnso transcripts could then bo examined "clinically" as well 
• as numerically n.aly..:d Into various linguistic and syntax categories (for- 
..xampl.., child or r.nder questions versus statements; single word, phrase 
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,.r compln... s.-..I.M,> r-. rvho nf .......1,1,,., i lu .•u.uK..r h.ul ,usl. snid; antiHi,.- 

tln{, a word, phrasr -..nu n-... .■•L.rv ipi bH o, . Mu- rend.r snid It; 

ami «o lorlh). Tlu. s.ri,i>lc- <:hildr..,. w..>:<.- dr.r.n Iron, v. , r 1 .n,.s availnh.lo 
sources. Scvontoon vnTc- childr..>i in a l.val pf.sc-ol .enter, and they 
were read to by their t.acluM s , Twc.tly-e i i'l.t cblla- m, were read to by 
Lhcir own mothers will, slxtee,. of these also being . -..ad to by another mother. 

The total data ,.onl eanuol be. or (-.an i Into a neat de.iyn, and neither 
can a neatly orRani.od subset of data be puUed out which would allow exam- 
ination of all the relevant questions. ; course taken is to use the en- 
tire data pool attempting to pull out for each question the best comparison 
data available. For purposes of this investigation a familiar story Is de- 
fined as one which a reader-child pair has read at least two times previously, 
Procc duro 

Reading sessions were tape recorded by the reader with no experimenter 
present. Sixteen of the mothers brought their children to the laboratory 
for reading while another 12 read to their children in their own homes. Ml 
mothers were provided with^books and reading schedules which, with minor 
variations, they foUowed. Table 1 provides a list of the books read. 

Preschool teachers were more variable in their reading schedules, se- 
lection of books and number of readings. Problems were encountered as some 
teachers neglected to tape record some sessions. This resulted in a smaller 
preschool .ample than originally hoped. Only those story reading series in 
which the Investigator could be reasonably confident that the initial read- 
ing sessions were taped were included in the present data pool. 



'Insert Table 1 about here 
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An t..,..-.-. v.ro oomploLcHl by lb" 'cul., llu y u-.rr n-t.urnod to Lh. Jnvcs- 
LlcaLor for t.r.uu;<:r 1 pt I on ..ul analysis. 1 I abl 1 I Lv t-.r llu.- I rMus.f Ipfs as 
well, as the cu.locl caU-nor l.c=s was .l<..Lorml n,.l l.y l-nvli-;; a numluT ol sc-ravlons 
independently coded a .econd Lime and t l>.n rxamnlnc. Ll...- correlations be- 
tween tho two records. Most of t.l.o catc,.or ,i or. sIu^mI I'.arson r correlation, 
in the hiyM (.i,..l.ties and ninetior.. Correl af.i ens below .70 were .indeed as 
uuacceptablo and tbese variables were revorl<ecl from Lbe ori,,inal transcripts 
In the case of one variable, it was necessary to go back to tlie original 
tape recordinr.s. No variable was u.sed in tlie analysis until adequate assur- 
ances of its reliability were esta.'o.Lislied . 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
Similar to the earlier reported findings (Ackerinan, et al., 1972) it 
was found that where the child and reader were familiar with a given story 
because of repeated readings, there tended to be a greater amount of extra- 
script dialogue. This was true for mothers reading to their cliildren as 
well as preschool teachers reading to their pupils. The alt tended to 
hold up for narrative story books as well as simpler counting books. VJhen 
the total dialogue was divided according to reader-versus-ch Lid verbali- 
zations it was found that the overall differences were due to the quantity 
of child rather than reader verbalizations. For four conditions of mothers 
reading a narrative or counting book and preschool teachers reading a narr- 
ative or counting book only one showed a significantly greater amount of 
reader-verbalization in the familiar-story condition. (Teacher-Narrative 
t = A. 11, 5 df, p<.05). The iimount of child -verbalization in the familiar 
story condition, on the «thcr hand, was consistently greater across the 
four condition-.- (Mother^Karr^tlve- t >• :.P.^v6 df p<.,.01; Mothar-Counting 



() 

I ■/ d\\ i» .01; TiMclh'r-N.n-iMt i ( ■ A . :m . !» vIT, p<..()l; TcmcIui-- 

Couiil ill}; t =^ 1 .() / » S ill , \^ . 10) . 

hi ordu-r to pvr.ciit: morr [\cmum;iI pirturo t.li^"i(« 1 hulinr.s, 72 in- 
.staiu:i!S from tlu? I'utMre daL.i pool in wliirh a f^tory wa;; r(M(l lor at: Ica.sr. 
four rc:pot it ions, wi.:rc r.oloc l.cd . For 'V*i of theso 12 cases the firsC. 

rtiadliii'. containod t hu fowosl. luiiubt^r of clii Id vciiha 1 i :'.at: i ons . Kor an addi- 
tional U) i-ast>s tho s.cH'ond rciad.iiij', I'onta.i.inHl tlic fowost nuMl)er of 
child \MM.^aiLzaL ions. rJ.ns for ''^l of 71^. casos (707.) Lho fdiiJ.dren omlLLod 
t:heic lov.'o-j;t: lovd of verbal output in one of tho. unf a.ni i iar-st ory sessions. 
These results are j^resentcd p,raphica]ly In Figure 1. 

Insert Figure 1 about here 



]i^rerd<.dowa Viy JJl^.^'■^7L^;Ai9iLJiilL^'iLyi'Ji^ 

Havinj^; entablisbed significant overall differences in the amount of 
verbal interaction for the familiar and non-familiar story settings, the 
next step was to divide the overall interaction into independent inter- 
action categories. Four child categories and four reader categories were 
finally settled on. Child verbalizations were categorized into questions; 
echoes of words or phrases a reader had just uttered; anticipations of 
script words or phrases prior to the reader saying them; and a miscella- 
neous statement category for all other child verbalisations. The categOiTies 
of "echoes" and "anticipations" were given classification priority over 
questions and statements in the sense that if the child echoed a question 
it was eiasslfii-d as an echo rather than a question. 

Reader verbal i ::ations*^ were divided into a mi seel] aneous statement cate- 
gory; f}ue:itions in IM positive relnftu'cers (i.e., "uh-bub", "yeah" and "okay"^ 
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.a..) .u.l P-i'l-. .,lnlon..,s (i.... "v-ry ,,oo.!". "MuL's riniu:". 

i„ ,h.. p,....a.,,v. s... inn. i:-.^ Pl wluT. oLlurwls. not.M analvse. of ,laU. 
iu this ....(inn u-oro .-onri.u.a to H.il.hun road Lo in the ,,vc.-..hool. an 1 
cMUlren t-,' ' to by their imUhors in tlu'lr own lu.nu.. 

.nn-crnu ,|uest ior.s w.-ro a.lu.l will, rcspc-t: t:o the.-.. 
,i..,UM-uHion ...(..o. i..s. Tlu. lir.-.t w,.s ..l.plv vhic.h of Llu-n .■•.howccl a si,nLf- 

, ..... , ,, - . ,.r. ,,,:r. in Mio fai-ullar and non-f .•;m.il iar 

..t<ny r.ott.in.,s. Th. second cluc.tion vas which one or more of t:ho vaUablcs 
provided Ih. .n., consistent basi.. for d i scr i.ni naf. i n, batwn:T."TTTc-nunilinr 
and non-fauiliar story sett in,,--. • The. first auostion was approached by sub- 
.ittinc Che category data to a multiple t-test procednro (T-Test , 1972) and 
the second by snb.ittinr, them to n Stepwise Discriminant Analysis (Stepwise 

DiscriinJ.nant: Atuilysis, 1969). 

As to the question of significant differences, one set of scores (ran- 
domly selected where subjects had received more than one story series) from 
each of 19 reader-child pairs was tested (T-Test. 1972). These tests showed 
each of the four child categories to either have a significantly greater fre- 
quency in the... familiar-story settin, or to approach significance in that 
direction. The child's mi.sccl laneous statement category (t=A.02, 18 df, 
1-tail p<-001) and script anticipation category (t = 2.77, 18 df. 1-tail p<.01) 
v.re highly signif lout ; and the child question category (t=1.46. 18 df. 
1-tail p< .10) and child echo cate,,ory (t = 1.67, 18 df, 1-tail p<.10) ap- 
proached sir.nificance in the direction of higher familiar setting rates, 
only one of the four reader interaction categories showed significance. The 
readers emitted a s i gn i f U-antly greater number of strong positive relnforcers 
in the familiar sto.y settings (L^.O::, IB df, l-.ail P< -05), One 
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,| ,^ I ,, ,„|i ;i.limilr <-llll ' I 



,,.,tln, n... i...t -1 , 1 1 

choi-fi r.<>Vf m-..ny more' re i iii • i ' 

avi:ra>',o of .iluMit. one it i u: I'l f i i 

an av,.n,,.... a..o.a o v ■ o,' y U,,-.,. , TM. n-.u,, I» 

ba»o.l oc. tlpu-cii in.m Ih.' to.al ana 

,,,.,„ r,.ap,..-, .-...I,.. „>K..t -.t ,,.,.-h:.,.,u: ■,■ 1,. inatar var ia„l OS 

U,c SU,™,a. ,r,ac, .a„. Aaal.vsi... (SL<.„.,.,a.: ..(..a- Aaaly, .-(.9) 

„,„„,„., caa varlaMa. u, .,:a„U oal a l.a.lf icaa, , y , aa„ c.a, waa cMLPa aaript- 

F , ,,.,,2, 1 U 26 .If, ,w..05 for n,Ual, .«„,■,...«.) Tl, i.a ia aot uacxpactcd 

r.l„c<. Io,,lca,.y a aaa-.aa.llar, -IdlU caanot vaalta script pa.aagcs of unfa.- 
Uiar booHa. TU,. aclivlcy va^Ua. coaa.d.raMv „U1, »o„,a d.Udr.a doin, 
„,.,o=t „o„. of 1., ovca „.ua, ,:.,c a.ory is ,af.c familiar Co .o cases 

„„are „n.iro l.ooU ara ,.a„,orl.c.> a„, rcci.,. . T„c author saspocrs fl.at t„ia 
actlvUy nan-c thaa aay otl.ar 1„ tl.e Sto.y-U™ sottiar. Is related to t<,0 

,HlWa early sacccssful IcaralaP, to read. «.at Is reassurlag la ten.s 

01 the present data la that scr ipt-aaticlpat l„a docs not occur ia the fa™- 
illar-stor, settin. at the expease of other catcr.orles of child lateractlon. 
In fact all .aa„.inod categories of child mteraetloa Beo» to be facilitated . 
at least not hindered, h, Increased familiarity with a story's content. 



or 



' Another in.povunU question <lea3 . with ,.:.w vcrhal departure iron, story 
script occur.s. T. there any diff.rei.e i . initiation patterns in fa.iliar 
and nonCa,.,lliav-s.orv .ettin,,.? Hoo. the relative contrlhution of reader 
nnd child initiations ch..>,.e as th. .story beco.es fanuUa,- To examine thi. 
varia.ble each l>re..horr point between .script and verbal Interaction was tab- 
,,ared in ten.:-, of leur .utu.ally exclusive eate.urics. Two reader inltiafo 

o 10 
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,.H...-a.-.i.,u,.l mi.l..:... whl.l. O..U.... wl,.u.. n.uUM 1:. -vMlnr, . -rlpt 

,,ut su.ll.nlv v.op.: ......lin. lu-.l . Ih.. Mo,„.ln. point is punCu- 

,,.-.| hy plIM in m.onalu.n .■..M- 1 -i fur M L>. I'l"'- tlw 

,,,,p! P'.r.-:-..-. IV.. .luM lnit;.,!iun c.Uto. U.s w.-r. (1) n.n-soript statr- 
„U..,ls. l.as. .nui ( •> ) >1.M-1 ..hu..:, ,>n,l .u,. i . i p.U 1 -mk. ol s.TlpL 

phr.is.T. u..t pr.-. rc.Ir.l 1-v .i rculrr "pi-.TnaiU. p,ni:;c". 

procoluM- of analvsls as was follo.c.l fnr .he InL..- 
..r.lon .....V.--U.S wa. n.a.l lor . h. IniUntion caUr.orics. As to a P.cu.al 
,,.„paN:..n of- iniMa.ioas in the !a,niliar an.l non f an, 1 1 i ar-.t ovy scttin,. 

n.aOor.' "Prc-Knan. pause" (. ■ 2.^.3, cH. 1-tall p<.03) and the chil- 
a.-.n's •V.I..O and sc r i p t ~anU I p. M on" (t ^ i . HA . 18 df. l-tai'. p.. .03) cat- 
o,orh:s found .o .ore fvcMueut, in tho f a,nl 1 iar-st.ory s,n, :.p.. The 

c:atc,CM-y of r,--.l Hnld Init iat ion approached significance in tUc. direc- 
tion of ,:he fanillar story seUinp, (c ^ 1.A6, 18 df, 1-tail p.. 10). 

With re,ard to hest discr inunaLor vari.hlos, the results corrcpond to 
what would he cxpacted frot. the earlier interaction catOKory results. The 
one sl.nifleant Stepwise Discriminator was the child scvi-H-echr and a: i- 
pation calegory (K ^ S.70. 1 ^ 2A df, pc.03 for Narrative Sto, ies and 
F - 1.00, 1 5. 26 df, p.:-. 10 for Countinj; Stories). 

Ap.ain the findinv.s correspond to what co-.nmon sense would su^.f^est. It 
'is the storv content itself which becomes richer In its potential to stimu- 
late mte.action. T1..S the two eate(;ories of iniMation most, closely tied 
to tl>o storv ..•.cript. are the ones which yield significant differences. How- 
e-..r. thi. r.-in in o„e c u r ta ...pec- / ^ initiation does not occur at the 
expense of Mw eth.-r categories which ..re ,no,e ,.,od,.l In t lu- non f .ami 1 iar - 
Q t?tory r.ri t in;',. 11 _ 
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t:i lui. al »)l.'..M\.'t l.'ii-. .n I ( ..n. In .l.M,-. 

tl,.u..;uMtll .hil.l is H,..M.K,h,v l„.l.l.u-wi.h ha. .n-.U P-.L-mial In 

I. H„,.. n-ull...-. AM a rhlM bocon... ...nlUar with book h- 

hi-cltiN to ii!«'m(u l;-.- various sciipi pa n.'- " 

.an ..ovi.,. .v.- .xp.nulin, o,P>>:-tuni, i-s . o. .he- .•hll.l to idont M V 
nna loarn rceo,,„..o won.s. A low ol Uu- ohlhlron In ou, snn.plc who nov. . 
exhibit.! any .oa.Mnr, sUiH wUh nonf a,n i 1 iar ;..or ios lear.od to road alon, 
with tlulr roa:U..- or .v.. by Lhon.solv.., aftor a few rcadln,.. Tbi. factor 
1., of course. Hosely ti.-d to the. reader'. winin,,noss to provide respon.e 
opportunities for the ehild durfn,, the story. (There is a vast ranr.e of 
differences in our sa.ple of readers with regard to acceptance, and encour- 
,,,,,.,nt of child ,espons<.s durln. story thue). This fiudiu. Kives direct 
evidence and support for the speculations of DurKl, (.96.). She notes in 
,er .ooK, Ch lldren J.K.Jle.ulJ.^^^^^^ that early interest in words by preschool 
children is stimulated by li.ten.nc to stories and particularly stories which 

arc road and reread (pn};(: 137) • 

our data su,,est that repented read in, mi,ht even be beneficial .o road- 
readiness where n.ini.al encouragement and response opportunity is provided 
by ..he reader. In many cases our san.plc children have been heard nnunblin, 
alon, .uletly w.th f..iliar stories as the reader reads, even thou.h no n.orc 
open response opportunity is provided. We have also observed so.e of this 
kind of activitv with children vievln, Sesa.o Street which containr a ,ood 
deal of repetition -oupled also with an absence o. response opportunities. 

TO P.ive an indication of the extent of this script-recitation verbal 
activity on the p.r:. ol children a ,:.a tched -s..,: of two-,ninute. familiar 

12 
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(session .six) and nonrnmlliar (siTisjon one) ..t:ory sess ion.s cross cutting our 
data sample vvore seJeciecl. Finy-fhrec pen-cent of the Cnmllinr-story seg- 
ments contnlued memoL-ized script verbail;:aL- 1 ons as compared to only 12 per- 
cent of the unfamilinr-story sessions. 

2. Dey_eJLo£mcjit of The present 

findings suggest that in addition to reading readiness, the repeated story 
procedure can be very useful in helping a child acquire linguistic and cog- 
nitive skills. Its usefulness stems from two characteristics. First it is 
a powerful stimulus setting for generating dialogue. It gives the reader 
and child a common foundation of shared information and perspective upon 
which communication can develop. The reader and child who may come from 
vastly different worlds begin to find themselves with a shared experience 
with controllable content and complexity. Secondly, the repeated story 
provides stability and continuity over time so that the dialogue that is 
generated can grow and branch out as repeated readings occur. If a reader 
asks a child a question one day, and he doesn't answer correctly, then the 
reader can correct hirn and remember to ask the question again the next day. 
If the child answers correctly on the other hand, the reader can expand the 
question a little the next day thereby pushing the child's understanding to 
a new level. Similarly the child can return again and again to something 
he is curious about until he is finally satisfied. 

Our data show numerous examples of this kind of thing. For example in 
one case a mother is reading a lon^^ (1000 words) narrative story to her five- 
year-old boy. On the sixth reading of that story the child interrupts to ask 

about a picture: _ ... 

Child: "What^s that?" ' 
Mother: "Tliose arc clouds." 
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In sosslop. vii\ht at tlic; snme point: in the story the child returns to 
the mat Let by asking: 

Child: "Ar these clouds?" 
Mother: "Yes, those are clouds." 
As a second example, a more detailed exchange betv;een this mother r.nd 
child also begins in session six. The cliild interrupts the mother who is 
reading script: 

Child: "What are them?" 
Mother: "Those are trees." 
Child: (echoing) "Trees." 
Mother: (resumes reading) 
Then in session eight the child returns to the matter again interrupting 
mother as she reads: 

Child: "IsHiat are them?"' 

Mother: "Those are trees, those are dead trees." 
Child: (echoing' "Dead trees." 
Finally on session nine the child once more interrupts: 
Child: "What are them?" 
Mother: "Those are trees." 
Child: "Dead?" 

Mother: "Yes, that's a dead tree." 
Child: "Vn-io killed em?" 

Mother: "VJelJ , they just died. They got old and died." 
- Ghixd: "Oh." 

A similar phonomcnon at a less complex level was discovered in some 
earlier data from a group of young mentally retarded children who were road 
to by one of my staff mem'hers. (Baron and Ackerman, in press). In ten 
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t„o-minu(o .tory sc,monts for cnch of six children (i.e. M story segments), 
wu found n total of 36 instances in which a word war. used "imitatively" 
by a chi]d in one session and "voli tionally" (i.e. without the reader saying 
it first as an "imitation") in a later session. Fuithcrmore. in 17 of these 
56 instances the children v.-cre later observed to combine the target word in 
a volitional phrase or sentence. Thus the children were going through apparent 
learning sequences in which words were first imitated, then used spontaneously 
Vrt-boul- proraia-iiVg-and f-....!, ^ ^-with other known words to make a mean- 

ingful phrase. By comparison, a matched set of unfamiliar-story sessions with 
these same cliildren revealed only five similar sequences, none of which ex- 
tended to tiie phrase level. 

These findings lend support to those of earlier writers. For example. 
Lillywhite and Bradley (1969). writing about the communication disorders of 
the retarded, noted the phenomenon of "... the retarded child who learns and 
repeats long TV commercials..." (p. 164). They suggest. "The repeated view- 
ing of short segments of linguistic interchange of a meaningful nature, fol- 
Wd bv opportuniti es to use such language , appropriately would be an efficient 
means of developing language concepts." (p. 165 - Italics added). Also, as 
reported earlier. Irwin (1960) found that repeated reading of stories led to 
increases in phoneme production, and -odor (1966. 1967) found that similar 
daily reading resulted in increased vocabulary growth. 
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SUMMAKY 



The purpose of this rcMc.rch was to examine the adult-ehild interaction 
processes occurring during the time that an adult reader presents a story to a 
preschool-age child. The central focus was to examine the richness and com- 
plexity of dialogue as a function of how familirr the child and reader had be- 
come with a particular story through repeated rea^Ung, The findings may be 

summarized as follows: 

1. There is a wide range of variation in the dialogue between readers 
and children while stories are being read. One mother or teacher is very 
different from another. Any conclusion or recommendations regarding story 
time must take this into account. 

2. Children say more when the/ are familiar with the story than when it 

is new to them. 

a. they frequently memorise and rei. > - ?cript passages 
of familiar stories. 

b. They emit more statements when the story is familiar 
and ask at least as many questions. 

3. Readers emit about the same number of statements and questions with 
familiar and unfamiliar stories. 

■A. There is day-co-day continuity ' and "growth" in the child-reader inter- 
action as stories are repeated. This "growth" occurs in terms of both concept 
identification and language skill. This finding provides documentation and 
support for the speculations of other researchers in the field regarding the 
importance of repetition in the language learning process. 
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Table 1 
List of* Story lk")oks'^ 







Autlior 


Pub lishcr 


iypc 


Count^ thy rnpplos 




Carolyn Dec 


ivand Mcr.aiiy 


Count ing 


A Day in lb » ^ i ''e of a 


Clown 


William Archibald 


Stein and Day 


Nar ra t i.ve 


The Hidinp, j'laco 




Paulina Meek 


Western 


Nar ra !i ive 






Ilsa-Margret V.^^el 


Golden Press 


Count ing 


Lazy Fox and Red Heri 




Jane Ihs^yer 


Western 


Nar ra t ive 


Manuel's Cat 




Dorothy Fein 


VJestern 


Narrative 


My Big Golden Counting 


Book 


Lilian Moore 


Golden Press 


Counting 


The Poky Little Puppy 




Janet te S. Lowrey 


Golden Press 


Narrative 


Scuff y the Tuciboat 




Gertrude Crampton 


Golden Press 


Narrative 


A Talc of Tails 




Flizabcth H. MacPherson 


Golden Press 


Narrative 


Ten Little Animals 




Carl Memling 


Golden Press 


Counting . 


The Konderfiil School 




May Justus 


Golden Press 


Narrative 



*A few books were selected from the preschool collection and are not listed 
here since author and publisher are not known. 
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Fig.l Frequency disCr ilnition . of story sessions. 
conCainiii}; Towest mimbcr of ctiild-vcrbalir.ations 
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